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THE LAST WATERING HOLE 
by Thomas M. Catterson 


А pane of glass 
to view from within. 


А draft of brew, 

a shot of booze. 

The ball and chain 
unattached to my stool. 


My excuse to watch, 
slaver, drool. 

The conversation, 
witty among fools. 


А pane of glass 
to view from without. 


I see myself, I 
pray for a drought. 


А pane of glass. 
The pain of glass. 


Thomas M. Catterson is a published poet and Associate 
Publisher of the "New Press Literary Quarterly", as well as 


emcee at both the Gateway Communications Center and No-Bar : 
Café. 3 
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LUDDITES 
by B.E. Stock 


I want to be there 
When they tell executives 
We don’t need you now 


We have the software 
To replace you and the cost 
Is your little lives 


When they tell mothers 
Our lab is a better place 
For hatching children 


The day it dawns on 
All of us we have done this 
We replaced ourselves 


The day we kill them 
Those we paid to replace us 
Those faceless faces 


Gears in the mirror 
Motors under our rib cage 
Software in our skulls 


B.E. Stock is the pen name for Barbara E. Dolan who lives in 
New York city with her husband and plays piano and folk guitar 
in addition to writing poetry. 
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SOLACE OF CLOUDS 
by Corrine DeWinter 


On the promenade 

Cherry Blossoms weep 
Into your glass of wine 
Swirling petals 

Far removed 

From the pale month 

Of January 

Here there is no 

Solace of clouds 

No grey avenue, one way 
Condition 

Harmless museum traveler 
Eyeing the lone sufferance 
Of Saint Sebastian 

So many arrows 

For one man 





Corrine DeWinter is the author of "WISHCRAFT" (1993 Arrow 
Press) and has been published in numerous magazines 
throughout the country. She is currently working on a 
screenplay with video director Nino Del Padre. 
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LARRY SMILES 
by Michael Eastabrook 


As I enter his office I’m 
shocked to see all these paintings 

of winding roads, 

cracked leaning barns, 

steely-blue lakes and green 

trees hanging 

above his stacks of engineering 
books and drawings, 

product pamphlets and samples. 
“Hey Larry what’s all this?” I ask him. 
“Oh, just a hobby of mine,” he says, 
“Like them?” 

I sit down in a slump, 

“Well yes, they’re terrific.” 

and I’m thinking of the great 
Alexandr Borodin the Russian 
chemist who wrote symphonies 

on the side. 

I shake my head, “And all this time 
I thought you were just a 

working stiff like me.” 

Larry smiles, 


“But I am.” 





Bom in New York city, raised and educated in New Jersey, 
Michael Eastabrook has Master's Degrees in Comparative 
Literature (French and Latin) from both Fairleigh Dickinson 
University and Rutgers and is presently working on his seventh 


chapbook. 
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DWF PASSING BY, CATCHING EVERYBODY'S EYE 
by Robert Dunn 


She walks in beauty, 

Like the night 

Made glorious summer 

By this sun of York. 

(Ooops! Wrong swipe!) 

She gives indigestion 

With every bite 

And puts trichinosis 

On every fork 

(Yipe!) 

In vain 

Hopes some 

Beleaguered sot'll 

Pick up on her imperilled 
Serrated 

Screeches and cream complexion, 
Parading through social storm drains 
Like the Singles' Infection 
Weekly. Not one, her, for hiding her 
Light under a bottle. 

Write Box 147K 
Times-Bugle-Herald. 
(Photo/Phone/Note appreciated.) 


Robert Dunn is Managing Editor of The New Press Literary 
Quarterly and has previously been published in this magazine. 
He will host a forthcoming cable show called "Manhattan 
Neighborhooed Network" on Channel 17. 
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THE FEAST 
by Ogi Panettiere E 


Demagogue philosopher, the Reverend Fred Rogers once 
divided humanity into two categories: those different on the 
inside and those different on the outside. 

And thus there was a far-off kingdom that was so divided. 
It was a splendid realm, and within a tranquil enclave, 
surrounded with mighty oak striving heavenward and with bird 
song in the air, there was the fabled palace. Majestic in its 
simplicity, those who knew not could not guess the greatness of 
its inhabitants or their contributions. For here was the abundant 
font of literature for the land; its address an imprimatur that 
herein is truth and beauty. 

And each year, as the days shortened, uniformed 
messengers of the government would deliver an invitation that 
all lusted for: to come to this magic place, and to sit at the 
table of the elect. The process of selection was somewhat 
mysterious, but the only certainty was that those invited were of 
the inside difference. 

Now you would expect that since this was an inside party 
the non-insiders would not show any interest in the event or 
have one of their very own. Quite the contrary. Speculations 
of what happened within the happy walls of this manor house 
were discussed greedily, even knowing that the participants had 
of course colluded in censoring and selecting what the outside 
world should hear and believe, considering the limited powers of 
comprehension and their simple-minded philosophy. Some things 
they would not understand, other things were best they didn't 
know. However, like spoiled children, they would whine and 
grumble, “Why can't we come . . You have all the fun. i 
You're mean. I want it and I'll pester you until you let me 
come too...“ 

And so, the seasons shifted onward; leaves grew, acorns 
budded. Birds built nests. Squirrels scampered, and later 
hunted amid the golden leaves for nuts, anxious to bury them 
before the ground would freeze and their tasty future meals 
disappear under cottony cold snow. 

When the appointed day finally came, again did the inside 
People come, chattering and laughing expectantly. 

Over and over nature’s rhythm would patiently repeat. 
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Hesitant pale green shoots would break through the snow, 
perhaps the stirring of an oak child sprouting from a forgotten 
larder of a too-busy squirrel. Birds would flit between the 
branches of the greening trees, carrying scraps of straw to 
weave nests. The days would lengthen, the sun's rays sending a 
benediction upon the earth. And soon comic-looking fledglings 
would be trying their wings expectantly. The leaves, in a festive 
display of colors would quietly slip away to settle in colonies on 
the ground, moving occasionally like restless children trying to 
get comfortable before sleep. 

And again the insiders would happily gather. 

This had been repeated many, many, times until after one 
meeting there was a sudden and dramatic announcement: Upon 
the next gathering, some outsiders (those allied with invited 
insiders) would be allowed to attend, and not just as observers, 
but participants. At last, they whispered wickedly, we will learn 
if the rumors were true. 

Time passed, but much more slowly for the new elect. The 
hands of the clocks seemed to be moving through invisible 
heavy grease. “Why do we have to wait? Why can't we have 
the party now? It's so mean for us to have to wait . . .” Their 
mates, already initiated into the mysteries of the coming 
celebration were not tense; in fact, they were lighthearted and 
made sure that their outsiders not neglect their meats while 
under the obsessive preoccupation with the coming milestone. 

For the outsiders, acquiring the ornate costumes that were 
specified in the invitation provided some release for the 
anticipatory energy. But in spite of the elaborate meals that the 
wives made and all the activity involved in being fitted for their 
party outfits, days seemed to take weeks and months, years; but 
finally, finally, the day came, and after frantic refitting due to all 
the weight they had gained, they arrived paired with the insider 
to whom they were linked. One by one and along side their 
mates they smugly climbed the hallowed steps, to be welcomed 
in turn by the gracious and radiant hostess. 

The first pair was with the lady dressed fetchingly as a 
shepherdess drawing with a pink silken cord a contentedly plump 
sheep, its fleece glossy clean, Hallmark’s most expensive bright 
scarlet bow around its neck and an obscene leer on his round 
face. That couple was followed a few minutes later with a 
farmer’s wife wearing her Sunday-best clothes, drawing a huge 
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turkey. He walked with a proud swagger wiggling his long tail 
feathers. The theme continued with a foolish looking gander, 
honking like Harpo Marx, his long neck stretched high, a very 
vain fat rooster, an impressively plump pig with a sun-ripe 
delicious apple in his mouth and trailing a pink corkscrew of a 
tail. There was even a luscious looking broccoli in a woven 
basket with artfully made cut-outs on the bottom so he could 
walk along side a beaming and attractive farm maid, her golden 
tresses streaming from under a straw hat, she seemed to be 
returning from the harvest. The broccoli’s green face seemed to 
say, “Vegetarians, eat your hearts out. You can look but not 


touch. 
After the greetings were exchanged by the newly-arrived 
insider and the exquisite lady of the house, the guests, the 
outsiders with rude impatience, would go within the sacred 
abode. The formidable oaken door would close behind them. 
This happened over and over until the last arrivals were . 
escorted within. The portal remained shut while the celebration 
proceeded. | 
Passersby, if they paid any attention, would have said that 


there was a party within from the muffled sounds of women 
laughing freely and revelling. 

Much later, full of what they had eaten and with 
conspiratorial smiles, the insiders left separately. The feast was 
over for this year. It was a great success. 

Next year it would be as it always was. 


Ogi Panettiere lives in Queens, N.Y. He started a novel over 
thirty years ago. He hasn't finished it yet. 
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SLICE OF HEAVEN PIE 
by Julie Korzenik 


When I was growing up in Indiana, my mother would do 
wash once a week. Аз the youngest of eight children in my 
family, I watched her work from early morning to late afternoon 
to finish the laundry. Нег washing machine was new in 1950, 
and she claimed it worked just fine fifteen years later when I 
was a child. The washer was round and white. From the 
outside it looked like a stubby tube of lipstick. The inside was 
speckled with gray and white enamel and had a white agitator. 
She filled it by hand via short hoses from the hot and cold 
water faucets. When running, it made a friendly loud hum 
accompanied by the constant swish of water. I remember 
standing on a chair and "helping" her by adding the detergent 
and keeping watch over the machine. After the wash cycle, my 
mother expertly put clothes piece by piece through the hand fed 
wringer. Every once and awhile her fingers got caught in the 
wringer and she banged on the release switch to free herself. It 
terrified me to see her caught, because I imagined her whole 
body being pulled through. Yet I liked seeing the clothes, stiff 
from the wringer, melt into the rinse water and become soft 
again. I wondered if that's what would happen if my mother 
got pulled through the rollers. Would she be squeezed flat like 
a cartoon and then slide into the rinse water and become a 
person again? I watched her carefully, but she never more than 
pinched her finger tips. She rinsed each load twice, using the 
hand fed wringer after each rinse. Then the clothes were ready 
to hang dry. 

Halfway through the day, she made peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches for lunch. She quartered my sandwich on the 
diagonals, arranging them with the points in the air around a 
small glass of milk. We sat on the back steps and had a picnic 
looking out over the backyard at the black walnut tree with 
squirrels dancing overhead and Chipper, our dog, barking at 
them. She gave me two fig newtons which, even at four years 
old, I knew were really for my older brothers’ and sisters’ school 
lunches. My mother indulged me, saying, "Well we just won't 
tell them about these cookies, will we?” 

After lunch I napped on the back patio and woke up with 
hatch markings on arms and legs from the plastic straps of the 
chaise lounge. 
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My favorite part of laundry day was hangng the clothes 
outside in the sun. My mother looked at the Жу in the morning 
and decided whether it would be sunny enough to hang laundry. 

“You can't trust those weather forecasters, you have to look 
for clouds yourself." 

She was seldom wrong about the weather. Our neighbors, 
seeing my mother hanging clothes, would also do wash, certain 
the day would be sunny. By mid-afternoon, up and down the 
block, the lines were full. The backyards seemed cheerful with 
lines of clothes flapping in the wind, like a roomful of guests at 
a party. 

I followed my mother the entire day going back and forth 
from the basement to the backyard. It was luxurious to have 
her near me when I played. In retrospect, there seems nothing 
so graceful as the curve of her arm as she reached down to pick 
up a piece of laundry from the basket and then reach up to hang 
it on the line. Strong, caring arms that hugged away tears and 
made everything all right. She gave me washcloths to hang on 
the garden fence. I draped them over the morning glories that 
sprawled on the fence telling the flowers I was sorry for 
covering them up, but they'd be just as good as new when the 
washcloths dried. I played in the rows of hanging sheets, 
pretending I was lost, engulfed by their whiteness. Tiring of 
that game, I pressed my face and hands into the soft cotton and 
called out to my mother. "Look Mom, I'm a ghost. Boooo! 
Oooooh!" 

Often I went around the yard picking a bouquet of 
dandelions for my mother. Week after week, she'd have a look 
of surprise and delight when I presented them to her. 

“These are for me? Well thank you. I have just the place 
for these downstairs." She placed them in a small jelly jar on a 
ledge near the washer. 

My mother did laundry, starting with the light colored 
clothes, and worked toward the dark clothes, saving the blue 
jeans till last. Frugally, she used just one tub of wash water 
adding more soap for the subsequent washes. When she was 
finally done, she drained and rinsed out the washer and rinse 
tubs into the floor drain. The basement would be silent again. 
By then it was late afternoon and my brothers and sisters were 
home from school. She started dinner apologizing for not 
having the time to make dessert because it was laundry day. 
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After dinner, she bok down and folded the rest of the laundry. 
Then she made our beds with the fresh clean sheets. Sleeping on 
those sheets, that hed been hung out to dry, was а slice of 
heaven pie 

Now when I do laundry and take sheets out of the dryer, 
they smell nothing like those of my childhood. Мо detergent 
can bring the fragrance of summer breezes and sun. No fabric 
softener is as gentle ss my mother's touch. А wistfulness comes 
over me as I think about my fourth floor walk-up and my urban 
life, and my mother far away in Indiana. She has a new washer 
and с but still likes to hang things out when the sun is 
good. 

My mother was recently visited by her great-grandson, 
Matthew. He's a disarming combination of being both adorable 
and mischievous, like a baby Rhett Butler. 

She told me of his visit, "Matthew helped me with the 
laundry. I was surprised, him being only three. But I told him 
to hang some washcloths on the old garden fence, and don't you 
know, he did it for me." 





Julie Korzenik lives with her husband and cat, Tex, in Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 
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THE GREAT FALLS 
by Anne Simon 


The waterfalls spread themselves over the granite boulders 
for hundreds of yards, creating an enormous white sheath 
glistening in the sun before it descends into a gully to be gorged 
up and funneled into the river. 

I peer at something that resembles black diamonds. On 
closer inspection, they're the same granite boulders moistened by 
the spray of the waterfalls sparkling in the radiant sun, an 
optical illusion that has a temporary deliciousness. It too is 
many faceted like its cousin, the white diamonds, only it is on 
such a large scale that my eyes can hardly take it in at one 
look. 

Resting on the site, I gaze, pretend I'm caressing a huge 
marvel. 

Further up the river, rocks rising above the water line create 
amorphous islands for the herring gulls, pigeons and mallard 
ducks to sun themselves, poised and ready to spear something 
edible that comes along. 


[ИИИНИН ool 


What a roar! The waterfalls rage. Niagara has come to 
the Great Falls of Paterson, New Jersey. Torrential rains have 
filled the rivers to an overflow. They empty themselves into the 
little falls with a crescendo of white foam covering all the 
perching rock islands of ducks and geese, pigeons and gulls. 
None of them are intimidated by the cacophony of the falls. 

I've never heard them this way before. A big enchantment. For 
the waterfowl that ply these waters the forbidden "no 
trespassing" sign rings as loud as a fire alarm. 

The river water tumbles over the minor falls with a speed 
too rapid until it reaches the Great Falls. Tumultuous roars take 
over, fill the air space the way a symphony orchestra does using 
only the percussion instruments. 

Lurching into a deep chasm 70 feet down into the river 
bed, still foaming and frothing at an agitating pace, the volatile 
waters quarrel as if they were going to erupt into fireworks 
shooting geysers into the air. Crowds form to watch this 
phenomenon, not a usual sight. These may be the Great Falls of 
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Paterson, New Jersey, but today it is a different story. Our falls 
take on the role of magnificent. We're all basking in this 
reflected glory, sharing the news with anyone who will stop and 
listen to the excitement: "The falls are on a rampage." 


THE DAILY ROUTINE 
by Thomas Guy Wilson 


Jimmy heard her come into his room but he pretended that 
he was still asleep. Even at the tender age of ten he had 
already learned the value of a few extra moments of rest. 

Jimmy! You've got to get up this instant! Your sister and I 
are ready to leave! PLEASE! We've got to get into the car 
right now! You know damn well that if we don't get there at 
least fifteen minutes early we're not going to get anything at all! 
Get the hell out of bed!" Mrs. Sunmeyer was bellowing. " 

"All right! All right! I'll meet you and Becky in the car in 
two minutes. Just let me throw on some clothes...okay Ma?" 
Jimmy was rubbing his eyes as he spoke. 

“That's fine, honey, but make it fast. 111 have the car 
running out front. Remember, two minutes or I'm coming to 
drag you ош." Jimmy's mother was no longer shouting. It was 
not necessary; he was now awake and well aware of the severity 
of the situation. 

"Sure thing, Ma. I'll be right there." As Jimmy spoke he 
hesitated a moment to watch his mother run out of the room 
and then jumped out of bed. He looked around the floor and 
put on the first shirt and pants he could find. Trying to shake 
the cobwebs from his head, he went into the bathroom and 
threw some cold water on his face. Jimmy took a few seconds 
to carefully dry his face with a hand towel, then ran back into 
the bedroom. He grabbed his shoes and socks and ran down 
the stairs and out the front door. Mrs. Sunmeyer had the car 
door open and the motor running. Little Becky was sitting in 
the back seat. Jimmy jumped in and the car sped off. 

As Mrs. Sunmeyer drove up the steep incline of Fort Lewis 
Road, Jimmy put on his shoes and socks, never an easy task 
while buckled up against the car seat. Becky sat bobbing her 
head back and forth singing the jingle to a Bumblebee Tuna 
commercial but otherwise there was no conversation. The early 
morning food trips were serious business to the Sunmeyer 
family. 

They pulled into the parking lot of the Grand Onion 
Supermarket, and immediately hopped out of the car. There 
was already a small crowd milling about the front entrance of 
the store. The group formed a half circle around the door that 
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Anne Simon is an artist/writer who lives and works in the Artist 
Housing Complex in Paterson, New Jersey. She is a former 
teacher whose poems have been published widely. 
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was three or four people deep. No one was willing to give an 
inch. Mrs. Sunmeyer and the kids each took a different position 
as close to the door as humanly possible. There was always 
some pushing and shoving going on as the crowd began to grow 
in size. The old folks who got there late were always pushing 
their bony elbows into the backbones of the people in front of 
them. They pretended they were doing it to improve their 
position, but they really just did it for spite. Even though they 
were old, they still had to eat. 

Sometimes when Jimmy was waiting, those last few minutes 
before the store opened, he used to sneak a glance at the back 
of the line. Seeing those senior citizens with their forlorn faces 
was certainly a sad sight, but Jimmy found that he really 
couldn't fee! sorry for them. Оле look into their eyes and he 
could see their desperation. Jimmy knew if the GODS were 
suddenly to appear and hand any one of them a machine gun, 
that old geezer would grab it with glee. He would spray the 
crowd with bullets and wouldn't stop until every person between 
him and the front of the line had fallen in his tracks. The little 
old ladies would do it too. They had all tasted catfood and a 
better place in line could change all that. Everyday, some of the 
old folks would get stuck in the back of the line. They knew 
that they were too slow to get to the bin in time to grab 
anything decent, but they always had to give it a try. 

The people in the front of the crowd were usually thick 
hairy housewives. No matter what time Mrs. Sunmeyer drove 
into the parking lot, there was always a crowd three or four 
deep already waiting. There were always a few men scattered 
in the early group, and they were particularly vicious. They 
were always dressed in their graying undershirts and they reeked 
of pride and unemployment. These men were down on their 
luck, but their egos wouldn't allow them to put their family on 
welfare. If only they could sustain a disabling injury, then 
everything would be all right and welfare would be acceptable. 
But as long as they were healthy, they were gonna charge to 
that bin like they used to fight for that extra yard back when 
they played on the high school football team. Anyone too close 
to one of them when the door opened would invariably get an 
elbow in the midsection and be thrown out of the race. 

Jimmy asked his mother what time it was. 

"It's 6:52, the doors will open in eight minutes. I wish we 
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could have gotten here earlier." Jimmy exchanged a sorrowful 
nod with her, but he knew that it was always the same. No 
matter what time they got to the Grand Onion there was always 
a crowd three or four deep standing around the entrance. 

In all the times Jimmy and his sister had gone to the Grand 
Onion for the early morning bin wars, they had never seen any 
other children there. It was just Jimmy and Becky; she being 
eight years old and about four feet tall. Mrs. Sunmeyer needed 
them with her. She reasoned that the two extra sets of hands 
helped bring in at least twenty extra cans a week. This was a 
hearty sum, considering the fact that Mr. Sunmeyer only gave 
his wife sixty dollars a month to spend on food. Nineteen- 
seventy-six had been a bad year for the Sunmeyer family, and 
cutting back on food expenses was necessary to insure that the 
rent got paid. They had tried living off Velveeta (a pasty 
cheese substitute) and macaroni for awhile, but eventually the 
whole family had gotten sick of it. 

It was around that time that Mrs. Sunmeyer had first heard 
about the crushed cans at the Grand Onion. The supermarket 
was so large, that everyday the management would put out 
about three hundred cans of food that were marked down 
seventy-five percent. The store followed a serious policy 
towards quality, and any goods that were dented or missing 
labels were immediately taken off the shelves and put aside to 
be placed in the "reduced price" bin. The store opened 
everyday at 7 AM and by 7:03 AM every can, no matter how 
crushed, would be snatched up by the hungry horde. 

The last three minutes before the door opened were always 
extremely tense. Mrs. Sunmeyer leaned over and whispered to 
Jimmy and Becky. 

“Remember, just grab whatever you can reach. Don't 
bother looking at the labels. We can sort through everything 
later. Oh...and Becky, stay off to the side of the bin and keep 
an eye out for a shopping cart. I don't want you getting 
trampled." 

"Yeah Becky you're too little, let Ma and me do the work." 
Jimmy had a little smile on his face as he spoke to his sister 
because he greatly enjoyed teasing her. 

The "work" entailed grabbing as many cans as one could 
hold. The Sunmeyers often would end up tearing other people's 
fingers off a can if they felt they had it first. No one was 
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allowed to carry bags in with them. Otherwise, the three huskies 
in the front of the line would take everything in sight and the 
Grand Onion would have a riot on its hands. The bin was 
always attacked from all sides. Within seconds after the store 
opened the bin would be stripped and everyone in the front of 
the line would be running with huge armloads of cans towards 
the shopping carts. By the time the gray haired folks who had 
been caught in the back of the crowd could get near the bin, all 
that would be left was what the pudgy housewives had thrown 
back in disgust. Whether it was a horribly smashed can of 
creamed celery soup or a bloated can of beats that suggested 
botulism—anything the crowd rejected was always grabbed by 
the last old geezers to straggle through the entrance. They 
knew that anything could be burned enough to make it edible. 

At 6:59 AM, the morning manager of the Grand Onion and 
his grocery clerks walked up to the door from inside and began 
unlocking it. The manager was a shapeless, balding little man 
who wore thick steel rimmed eyeglasses that he used as a buffer 
between himself and his extreme fear of humanity. His timidity 
insured that the opening of the door was always a slow careful 
process. He hated the morning crowd and was always afraid of 
being trampled when the mob rushed inside. When the lock of 
the door snapped open, the people outside reacted like a coiled 
snake ready to strike. The door opened about six inches and no 
further. The manager put his face up to the opening and began 
shouting his morning announcements. 

"Attention, the Grand Onion will be opening its doors at 
precisely 7 AM this morning. Today's discounted goods are 
located in front of aisle C (about thirty yards from the door). 
We ask that no one bring bags or boxes of any kind in with 
them. Lastly, we ask that everyone entering the store do so in 
an orderly fashion. Anyone found pushing or shoving will be 
asked to leave the store." 

Having finished his required customer rapport, the little 
manager closed the door and got the hell out of the way. Two 
stockboys came up and pulled the door all the way open from 
behind. It was a stampede. The crowd surged inside 
immediately. There was tremendous pushing with elbows flying 
everywhere. Everyone was running the short dash with full 
speed. Jimmy squeezed into the front of the pack. Не found 
himself racing directly behind two gigantic housewives who 
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looked like they had large hams hanging out of their dress 
sleeves rather than arms. Behind him, a fat sweating Italian man 
was charging with such gusto that his undershirt had curled up 
over his belly. The rest of the crowd was a few steps behind. 
Jimmy saw the bin in sight and picked up speed. By the time 
he reached it the two housewives who had been in front had 
already started grabbing every can in sight. Jimmy reached in 
and started pulling out anything his arms could grab. Within 
moments the crowd swarmed in behind him and Jimmy's chest 
was pushed up against the metal framing of the bin. For a 
moment he felt he might be crushed, but he was able to turn 
sideways (still facing the bin of course) and the pressure 
lessened. 

Jimmy had grabbed about ten cans and was about to pull 
away from the bin, when a large bright red can down near the 
bottom of the pile caught his eye. He strained forward and was 
able to make out the brand name; it said Broadcast in gleaming 
gold letters. Jimmy knew that it had to be some kind of canned 
meat, and he decided to try for it. Keeping the goods that he 
had already grabbed under the crook of his right arm, he leaned 
way over the edge of the bin and stretched his left arm as far 
down as it would go. He felt his fingertips on the edge of the 
can and started pulling it up the side of the bin. Just as he was 
about to pull the can up to his chest Jimmy saw a sharp elbow 
swing towards his face. Before he could duck out of the way 
he was hit on the bridge of the nose. Jimmy dropped several of 
the cans he was already holding as his head snapped back. He 
managed to keep his grip on the Broadcast can. The blow had 
brought tears to his eyes, that Jimmy quickly wiped away with 
his shirt, as he backed away from the mob at the bin. His nose 
hurt and he felt like crying, but after a few moments of biting 
his lip he managed to subdue the urge. Jimmy had no idea who 
had hit him. After a couple of minutes, his mother and sister 
came over to him. 

"What a crazy crowd today wasn't it? I managed to get 
some canned spaghetti for you kids. Let me see what you got 
Jimmy," said Mrs. Sunmeyer. . 

"Т didn't get very much, Ma. The crowd was too fierce this 
morning. Take a look," replied Jimmy. 

"Let's see. You got some vegetable soup, that's good, and 
some canned peaches, and look, Becky, your brother got a big 
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can of roast beef hash. Your father will like it a lot more than 
the noodles I was planning to make tonight." 

"Yeah, Ma, he likes it crisp with a salad. I remember from 
the last time we had it a few months ago," said Jimmy smiling 
as he rubbed his sore nose. 

“Jimmy! Are you wiping your nose on your sleeve? You 
aren't getting a cold are you?" Mrs. Sunmeyer gave a stern 
expression as she was in no mood to care for a sick child. 

"No Ma. It's just that... аһ forget it. Are we coming here 
dod morning?" Jimmy looked as if he was talking to the 

оог. 

"Of course, You know that. Now let's get in line. It's 
almost time to get you kids to school." Mrs. Sunmeyer turned 


away from her children and walked toward the checkout 
counter. 





Tom Wilson first studied writing at Kenyan College and lives in 


New York City, on the lower East Side and writes whenever he 
feels the need. 
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YES, AND SO THEN YEAH 
Tommy 
by Philip Mark Kennedy 


Okay. So Grace Angie Julie, Mark Tommy Wayne, Rita 
and Jaimy. Tommy and Mark were the middle of the middle, 
Tommy younger than Mark and older than Wayne. And now 
who would Tommy take after more, then, Mark or Wayne? 
Well, as it turned out, maybe he took after Rita. 

Ра come home from the office and they'd be on the 
refrigerator, playing cards; Tommy sitting like a girl posing for a 
magazine. And now even though he was pretending, it made 
you wonder... is he really like that... or is he only pretending? 

So then Га say Tommy, you might as well come down from 
there, it's time to set the table. Then he and Rita would hop 
off the fridge, but, before setting the table, Tommy would get 
on the table and start to perform. I'd say okay Tommy, 
enough's enough now, Rita, you get the plates, Tommy get the 
knives and forks. And then Tommy would say oh, alright, just 
one more though, and he'd do one more spin, always knocking 
into the lazy Susan. 

Because with Tommy, you see... every day was a show 
before dinner... we had to clean up after. 

And now of course Wayne and Mark, they were embarrassed 
to have Tommy as their brother. One day I came in from the 
office, and there were the three of them, in the living room, 
watching I LOVE LUCY. I stood in the doorway, watching 
along too, trying to guess what episode it was. Then I knew it 
was one of the sadder ones, because 1 looked over and there 
was Tommy on the couch, and he was kind of crying, like 
sniffling. So then Wayne who was on the floor looked at Mark 
who was on the chair and they began to laugh. Then Wayne 
looked back at Mark, rolled his eyeballs and said, oh, brother, 
like that. And so then I said to Wayne, before Mark had а 
chance to say anything, that's right, he is your brother, and if 
you don't like it, you can get out. 

Because that's the way they were, always teasing Tommy 
over the slightest thing. 

And now of course you'd think Wayne, being younger than 
Tommy, would've been the one to be teased; but no; you see 
because Wayne and Mark were the athletes, and Tommy was 
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always on the fridge with Rita. And so then when he got into 
high school, he didn't like math. Not only was he no good in 
sports, he didn't like algebra. I thought, oh no, he'll go into 
acting, or sewing, or art, or something like that. Thank God, 
though, he did like social studies, and then he got a job as a 
teacher. I thought, okay then, he made it; he made it through 
high schoo! and college, he has a job—now he'll settle down 
and get married. 

And then when he didn't get married I said, okay, that's all 
right, I figured Tommy will be our Mr. Hebert, our Mr. Benoit. 
Mr. Benoit was the organist at the church, and Mr. Hebert 
taught Latin at the high school. Neither of them were married, 
but that was okay, they were good with children and so it didn't 
matter. I mean you knew they were different by the way they 
talked, and the way they laughed, but always they took boys out 
to lunch in groups, to dinner in groups, to movies and games in 
groups. Not once did I see Mr. Hebert alone with a boy, at the 
Tasty Freeze, where often they would go after a game. 

But then it happened. I knew something was up one night 
when I went to the game, the basketball game for something to 
do, and Tommy wasn't there and Ї said to Sister Saint Pat, who 
taught History, where’s Tommy, didn’t he come to the game? 
Because if you taught at Sacred Heart then you went to the 
games, why not? Sister Saint Pat was there and she was a nun. 
So then she said to me, no, Tom isn’t here, he must be grading 
papers, Mrs. Leblanc. I said, grading papers? on a Friday night? 
And I thought, okay, he's not at the game, he can't be grading 
papers—where is he? And sure he could have gone to a movie, 
but mostly he did that on Tuesday, that was the one dollar 
night. So then I went back to my seat in the bleachers, alone, 
and thought geez, I wonder if Mrs. Grenier is here; Mrs. 
Grenier is divorced too; sometimes I run into her at the games. 
And I thought, well, I don't know where he is, I'll just have to 
wait and see, the next time I see him. 

But then the next time [ saw him, I said Tommy, where 
were you that night, I'm just curious, and he said, I went to see 
a movie. I said you went to a movie? on a Friday night? and 
you paid five dollars? I said who'd go with you? He said, 
alone. I said you went to a movie? on a Friday night, alone? 
and you paid five dollars? I said it must have been a good 
movie, why didn't you ask me to go? He said I knew you 
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wouldn't like it. I said okay, what movie did you see then? 

And he said oh, I don't know, I forget the name of it. And so 
then I thought, okay, yeah, he went to a movie, on a Friday 

night, alone, on his salary, and he didn't even like the movie. 

That's when I knew for sure that something was up. 1 


Раз 


Okay. Now The Essik House. I was familiar with that 
building because Julie had delivered papers there. Also my boss, 
Pete, sometimes he'd go there for lunch at the bar-restaurant off 
the lobby. So one day I said to him, Pete, what's that building 
like, my daughter does papers there. And one day I went there 
myself when Pete said why not? why shouldn't you? I didn't 
like to go there too often, though, because it was expensive, and 
also I didn't like to go there alone. But, anyway, I did go and 
see for myself what is special about the Essik House. 

What you have to remember first, though, is that when all 
my kids were growing up, we didn't have only but one 
bathroom. And even that bathroom was not like the ones you 
see today, all new and remodeled and done up. What I’m 
saying is that when all my kids were still at home the bathroom 
was like a war zone. | mean there was never any peace or 
privacy, or not much in our bathroom, and you know how 
important that is, especially for someone like Tommy, always 
being teased by his brothers. 

Well—I’il never forget the time I used the Ladies Room at 
the Essik House. It was on a Friday, I remember, because on 
Fridays I'd have more coffee than usual, because I figured it 
was Friday and so why not? And so there I am at the Essik 
House, in the bar, the restaurant, all alone, and I'm thinking to 
myself, oh no, why didn't I use the john at the office. And I 
don't know why, but it's just something I don't like to do, to 
use the bathroom at a restaurant where everyone sees you go in, 
and they know exactly how long you've been in there. But, on 
this day, I didn't have a choice and so I got up, after leaving 
my tip and gathering all my things-—my pocketbook, my coat, 
my gloves—-all that annoying stuff you have to carry around all 
day long, saying to yourself, did I forget something? do I have 
my keys? my hat? my wedding ring? (and I don't know why I 
carry that around, on my finger, because what's the point?) and 
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then off to the bathroom I went. 

But now also, the other thing you have to know, is that in 
The Essik House the bathrooms are in the basement. I mean 
there are two bathrooms, to sets of bathrooms, one set in the 
restaurant, one set in the basement. Why this is I don't know, 
but I guess that maybe the ones in the basement are the ones 
for the building as a whole. Because at one time, you see, at 
The Essik House, there were weddings and receptions, bingo 
games and conferences, stuff like that. That was before the 
building went residential, except for the restaurant and bar. So 
the thing is, and you guessed it, the bathrooms in the 
basement... they're hardly ever used. 

Now. The only reason / used a bathroom, in the basement, 
on that day, was I couldn't find the ones in the restaurant. 
What I had done, instead of asking a waiter, was I got up from 
my table, with all my things, went towards the entrance, thinking 
the bathrooms might be there. Then when I got to the door I 
saw through the glass—the door is made of glass—a sign that 
said “Rest Rooms" and followed that. So then I’m following 
the sign and the sign takes me down this big flight of stairs. 

And now really, this is a huge staircase. It's a winding 
staircase, it's very wide, and the steps are made of marble. And 
hanging from the ceiling, which is very high, are glass 
chandeliers. What I'm saying is the staircase is very beautiful... 
and nobody is even there. 

So I'm going down, I'm going down, it's so quiet, and well- 
lit, and I'm thinking my God, it's so pretty, it's so quiet, what a 
waste of a staircase. Then I get to the Ladies Room and it's 
the very same thing. I mean I’m talking a huge Ladies Room. 

I have this whole bathroom to myself—there with the 
chandeliers—and I'm thinking oh good, what a relief, І have all 
these stalls to choose from... and nobody is even here. 

So then when I got back to the office I said to Pete, Pete, is 
the Mens Room like the Ladies Room, over there, at the Essik 
House? And he said, what do you mean? I said, in the 
basement, the Mens Room, have you ever been in there? He 
said, oh yes, it's very large, it is; all that wasted space. 

And so then when it came out in the papers it made sense 
to me. I was flabbergasted, sure, but also, after a minute I 
thought about it, remembering, and said to myself... Well, you 
can see what I mean, can't you? I mean what could I say to 
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Tommy except I was sorry it happened the way it did. I mean 
how could he know there’d be a cop in the window... waiting 
for something to happen? 

But so anyway, after he lost his job, he went to New York 
and moved in with Rita, for awhile. I guess things turned out 
for the best. And as for Wayne and mark, and everybody else, 
I thought yeah, well, let ‘ет say what they want, let ‘em throw 
the first stone. 





Philip Mark Kennedy is a professor of English at Hudson 
County Community College. He lives in New York with his 
wife and daughter, and is at work on a collection of stories. 
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